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Locke's views on toleration are an important preface to the
Treatises of Civil Government since they show the beginnings of
the conflict between what was left of the organic Catholic
system of Divine and human law, viz. the unanchored ethical
rights of each and every person, and the de facto power of the
organized State which was at first founded on arbitrary will
and later was to be gradually ordered by the principles of
utilitarianism and positive science.

In the second treatise Locke sees the State to be at once
artificial and yet so necessary that it must be closely related
to nature. It is artificial and onerous in so far as man's
moral nature has claims as against the State; and yet those
very claims would be meaningless without the order which the
State makes possible. His attempt to explain this puzzle is not
new, in fact as a method of explanation it is refuted by his own
epistemology. The latter was written to reject 'Apriorism and
Innate Ideas'; it taught the modern mind to view reality as a
system of relations and therefore to criticize any attempt to
argue from a priori essences to relations, and instead to argue
from experience and reflection on experience to nature or
essence. But in his explanation of the fact of social organization
and relations, Locke resorts to deduction from a priori and
fanciful premisses. The explanation of society is to be found in
its origin, but the origin is not historical in the modern sense, it
is a throw-back into an imagined past of logical premisses.
What must have happened before there was a State? There
must have been a state of Nature. So everybody had said,
from the Stoics and the Fathers to Hooker and Hobbes. But
they had disagreed about the nature of the state of Nature.
Locke's own idea was fairly clearly determined by the strongest
tradition, by his desire to refute Hobbes, by his purpose to
justify the Revolution of 1688, by his optimistic rationalism,
and by his own character. The state of Nature must be suffi-
ciently moral and civilized to serve as a counter-weight to the
political State, and yet it must leave sufficient inconvenience
to explain the need for the latter. At bottom, Locke sees the
state of Nature as a state where men enjoy the characteristics